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Do  Roman  Catholic  Countries  Need  Missionaries? 


IE  mission  fields  which  seem  most  interesting  are  not  always  the 
most  important.  However  great  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  Japan  and  China  and  India,  and  however  important  the  effect 
of  these  changes  will  be  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  great  responsibilities  lying  on  the  Church 
with  reference  to  our  fields  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Protestant  work  began  in  the  Roman  Catholic  regions  in 
South  America  in  1555,  when  Admiral  Coligny  established  Huguenot  refuges  in 
the  Brazils.  Among  the  religious  teachers  sent  out  by  John  Calvin  to  work 
among  the  Huguenots  and  the  surrounding  people,  was  one  John  Boles,  a very 
learned  man  and  eloquent  preacher,  who  was  so  feared  by  the  Jesuits  that  he  was 
imprisoned  for  eight  years;  and  who,  after  the  Spaniards  had  conquered  the  French 
stations,  was  martyred  on  the  site  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  work  of  our  Church  in  Mexico  began  in  1854,  when  Miss  Melinda  Rankin 
crossed  over  from  Texas  to  work  among  the  Mexicans.  The  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia were  entered  in  1856  and  Brazil  in  1859,  while  our  Church  took  up  the  work  in 
Chile  in  1873.  And  now  has  been  added  to  our  responsibility  as  Americans  the  great 
task  of  carrying  the  pure  Gospel  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Difficulties  in  the  various  fields  of  South  America  and  to  a great  extent  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  may  be  put  under  three  heads. 

First:  In  spite  of  the  nominal  Christianity  of  these  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  worse  than  heathenism.  Ignorance, 
superstition,  the  fear  of  the  priests,  the  blasphemous  use  of  the  names  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  most  idolatrous  forms  of  prayers  to  the  saints,  and  withal 
a great  curse  of  immorality,  prevail. 

Second : Political  conditions  have  interfered  much  with  the  work  of  the  Gospel. 
The  struggles  toward  religious  liberty  in  Mexico  were  much  hindered  by  politics.  The 
frequent  revolutions  in  South  American  countries  have  retarded  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  constantly  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  religious 
things.  The  present  attitude  of  the  people  in  many  of  these  countries  toward  Amer- 
icans is  one  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  as  they  think  the  United  States  is  seeking 
selfish  advantage  at  their  expense. 

Third:  Sometimes  a great  obstacle  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  country 
districts  is  found  in  the  hacienda  system.  The  owners  of  haciendas  or  great  planta- 
tions are  little  different  from  feudal  lords,  in  the  power  they  hold  over  all  those 
gathered  on  their  property.  They  sometimes  use  the  greatest  cruelty  toward  those 
beneath  them  and  are  exceedingly  fanatical,  so  that  if  any  poor  attendant  should 
dare  to  believe  the  Gospel  he  is  sure  to  be  despised  and  oppressed,  if  not  to  be  beaten 
or  otherwise  cruelly  persecuted.  Hence  the  preachers  have  much  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  Word  of  Life  to  the  people  in  the  country. 

MEXICO. 

In  the  town  of  Venado  there  is  a man,  until  recently  a strong  Catholic,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  contribute  handsomely  toward  the  celebration  of  a religious  feast 
day  in  his  ward  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  arguments  and  comparisons  that  his 
Protestant  friends  had  made  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  semi-religious  enter- 
tainments, this  man  offered  to  give  his  annual  contribution  only  on  condition  that  it 


all  be  spent  in  masses  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  that  nothing  be  used  for  the 
dances  and  drunken  orgies  that  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  celebrations. 
In  this  he  met  with  such  opposition  from  his  neighbors  that  he  became  completely 
disgusted  with  them  and  with  the  priest,  and  is  now  much  interested  in  the  Bible  and 
our  Protestant  literature. 

Dolores  Hidalgo  is  a young  man  who  attended  services  in  the  various  Protestant 

churches  in  Mexico  City  during  his  college  days,  but  who  in  conversation  with  the 

Missionary  frankly  avowed  himself  an  atheist.  Won,  apparently  by  the  latter’s  polite- 
ness, if  by  nothing  else,  he  offered  to  buy  a Bible  and  subscribe  for  El  Faro , just,  to 
“obsequiar  los  deseos  de  Ud.,”  he  said.  “You  can  well  imagine  my  surprise  and  joy 
three  months  later,  on  visiting  him,  to  have  him  greet  me  very  cordially,  invite  me 
into  his  house  and  confess  to  me  that  he  was  now  a Protestant.  He  had  read  the 
entire  Bible  and  was  ready  to  accept  it  as  the  Word  of  God.  His  only  difficulty  is 
that  his  father  is  an  old  man,  a strict  religionist,  and  in  such  poor  health  that  the 
son  dares  not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  so  he  asks  permission  to  still  ‘bow  himself 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon’  when  his  father  would  lean  upon  his  arm.  He  has  renewed 
his  subscription  to  El  Faro  and  I believe  that  he  is  secretly  trying  to  follow  Jesus.” 

Dr.  Boyce  writes  from  Jalapa:  “I  have  the  promise  of  a man,  in  position  to  make 
good  his  word,  to  support  a minister  at  $100.00  gold  per  month,  free  house  and  trans- 
portation over  the  railroad  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  work  in  Coatza- 
colacos,  Rincon  Antonio  and  Salina  Cruz.  It  only  remains  to  find  a man  who  is 
ready  to  face  yellow  jack  and  malaria  and  do  ‘Black  Rock’  work  in  order  to  occupy 

this  important  field;  and  as  men  by  the  hundred  are  ready  to  go  to  the  Isthmus  for 

gain,  certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  man  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  ready  to  go 
for  the  love  of  men’s  souls.” 

In  the  State  of  Michaocan  are  fifteen  districts,  in  one  of  which,  Zitacuaro,  our 
missionaries  work.  The  State  is  one  of  the  most  fanatical  in  the  whole  Republic, 
persecuting  those  who  so  much  as  listen  to  the  Gospel.  This  district,  however,  is  an 
exception.  While  it  does  not  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  Mexican  liberty  it  can  justly 
boast  of  being  its  nursery.  Because  of  its  liberal  tendencies  the  city  of  Zitacuaro  has 
been  thrice  burned  by  its  enemies  in  other  districts.  Once  the  site  of  the  city  was 
thoroughly  plowed  by  Calleja,  the  ferocious  Spanish  leader,  but  each  time  the  city 
arises  again;  her  spirit  has  not  been  quenched.  Here  individual  judgment  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  which  are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been 

gladly  hailed  by  the  people.  There  is,  therefore,  no  persecution  in  this  region.  The 

great  enemy  to  the  work  is  that  they  are  willing  to  abide  in  an  intellectual  belief  in 

the  truth  without  giving  it  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  and  obedience  in  the  life. 

Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia,  during  a visit  to  Mexico,  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  need  for  trained  helpers,  that  he  gave  a large  sum  of  money  for 
buildings  for  the  Presbyterian  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Coyoacan.  At 
this  school  one  can  take  a year’s  course  of  study  at  a cost  of  $70.00  gold.  There  were 
39  students  last  year  and  there  would  have  been  many  more  but  that  the  young  men 
who  desired  education  were  too  poor  to  meet  even  that  trifling  expense.  Seven  were 
graduated  in  December  and  six  other  students  leave  for  a year  of  preaching,  after 
which  they  will  complete  the  course.  During  the  school  year  many  preached  in  out- 
side towns  far  and  near. 

At  Zacatecas  a praise  service  was  held  on  January  1st  at  which  many  spoke 
definitely  of  their  blessings.  One  was  thankful  that  he  had  been  brought  back  from 
great  extravagance  and  wastefulness  into  the  right  way.  Those  who  had  united  in 
special  prayer  for  him  when  he  was  being  led  away  sincerely  united  with  him  in  his 
rejoicing.  One  woman  said  that  though  converted  long  ago,  she  had  formerly  worried 
about  everything,  but  that  this  year  she  had  trusted  more  in  God,  and  had  found 
great  peace.  She  also  gave  thanks  for  her  mother,  who  for  years  had  been  hard  as 
adamant.  When  attending  mass  one  morning,  this  mother  heard  the  priest  say  that 
any  who  did  not  have  altars  to  the  saints  in  their  houses  would  have  no  part  in  salva- 
tion. She  “felt  as  if  she  would  choke,”  and  leaving  the  church,  went  to  her  daughter, 
and  asked  her  if  one  who  believed  in  Christ  would  not  be  saved.  The  mother,  and 
her  son  also,  is  now  looking  toward  the  truth.  This  story  elicited  a number  of  requests 
from  individual  members  for  prayer  for  a son,  a daughter,  a father.  One  of  the  girls 
of  the  day  school  said  that  her  father  who  had  hitherto  shown  little  interest  had  begun 
to  read  the  Bible  for  himself.  A mother  who  had  been  converted  a year  ago  at  the 
Christmas  entertainment,  “which  she  had  attended  with  fear  and  trembling,”  asked 


for  prayers  for  her  daughter.  Thus  the  story  of  the  turning  from  darkness  to  light 
of  one  after  another  of  these  people  might  be  told. 

From  Saltillo  we  hear  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  have  charge  of 
a college  in  that  city,  to  injure  the  Protestants  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  began 
some  months  ago  to  distribute  sheet  tracts  or  “hojas  sueltas,”  in  which  they  use  much 
abusive  language  against  the  Protestants.  They  said  among  other  things  that  they 
would  put  a muzzle  on  the  Protestants.  Rev.  Mr.  Paz,  the  active  and  talented  Meth- 
odist pastor  and  a warm  friend  of  Mr.  Garza,  our  pastor,  arranged  with  the  latter  to 
publish  an  eight-page  monthly  called  La  Rajon.  By  this  means  they  not  only  reply 
to  the  Jesuits,  but  they  gain  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  Gospel  into  many  homes. 
Very  soon  the  defamers  became  silent,  while  the  good  effect  of  the  little  monthly 
continues. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Mackenzie  College  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  doing  a most  important  work  in 
the  education  of  youth  throughout  southern  Brazil.  The  President  of  the  College, 
writing  of  the  work  for  the  past  year,  mentions  a great  change  in  the  whole  situation, 
social  and  political,  in  that  country.  Foreign  priests,  monks,  friars  and  nuns,  who 


GROUP  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  STUDENTS  OF  MACKENZIE  COLLEGE 

have  been  refused  admission  into  Argentine,  Chile  and  even  devout  Peru,  find  a 
warm  welcome  in  Brazil.  They  come  in  companies,  well  supplied  with  funds,  and 
put  up  expensive  modern  buildings  for  schools,  hospitals  and  convents.  They  are 
trying  to  revive  the  dead  Roman  Catholicism  which  they  find.  Old  churches  are 
rebuilt,  dead  religious  societies  are  revived,  Sunday-schools  are  opened  in  the  parish 
churches,  and  sisters’  schools  are  opened — fashionable  ones  for  the  rich  and  cheap 
ones  for  the  poor.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  Romish  Church  is  put  in  motion  and 
the  people  are  warned  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press  to  beware  of  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries.  The  Archbishop  denounces  the  latter  by  name.  The  movement 
is  apparently  directed  from  Rome,  as  there  seems  a well-matured  plan  in  it  all.  If 


there  is  any  revival  of  real  spiritual  life  among  these  Roman  Catholics  by  this  means, 
it  is  still  mixed  with  the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the  past;  and  it  seems 
essential  that  the  Protestant  Church  take  this  opportunity  to  carry  to  them  the  pure 
religion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  . , 

The  religious  orders  are  erecting  a number  of  schools.  Four  of  their  great  schools 
and  several  private  ones  have  been  granted  special  rights  and  privileges  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  schools  imitate  the  Mackenzie  College,  copying  our  text-books  and 
courses  of  study.  They,  however,  advertise  that  there  are  no  religious  requirements, 
and  priests  may  come  in  to  teach  the  catechism.  These  things  operate  against  the 
Protestant  College,  but  there  are  many  friends  of  our  College  in  the  federal  and  state 
Government.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  just  requested  Dr.  Lane  to  revise  the 
course  of  studies  of  the  public  schools  and  reorganize  them  on  the  American  plan,  so 
that  both  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  friendliness  of  those  in  power 
may  be  considered  as  endorsement  of  our  Protestant  work.  The  missionaries  feel 
that  they  are  facing  a new  situation  and  certainly  their  work,  whether  educational  or 
evangelistic,  is  essential  to  the  advance  and  permanence  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
Brazil.  It  is  a far  more  important  work  than  the  mere  number  of  conversions  may 
make  apparent. 

Mr.  Lenington  writes  thus  of  his  year’s  work: 

“I  wish  I could  tell  you  of  all  the  good  things  of  the  year;  of  the  conversations 
as  one  is  consulted  here  and  there,  on  business,  on  future  prospects,  as  to  whether 
immorality  is  advantageous,  as  to  the  choice  of  a life  partner.  How  one  cries  out  for 
wisdom  on  high!  To  partake  of  a people’s  joy,  sorrow,  perplexities,  plans,  purposes 
and  difficulties — how  it  keeps  one’s  heart  in  touch  with  the  throne ! For  who  would 
dare  to  counsel  immortal  souls  in  his  own  strength? 

“That  I might  tell  you  of  our  Sunday-school,  where  infant  lips  are  learning  of 
the  Saviour,  where  older  ones  are  learning  to  divide  well  the  word  of  truth  that  they 
may  be  workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed;  of  our  Women’s  Society  where  rich  and 
poor  in  true  Christian  fraternity  are  learning  with  the  true  loving  hearts  of  woman, 
to  feel  and  beat  with  the  throbs  of  weary  hearts  about  them ; of  our  young  men 
banded  together  and  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons  holding  up  the  light  of  truth  in  jails, 
hospitals  and  surrounding  suburbs  of  the  city,  whence  they  return  with  ever  new  sense 
of  their  own  weakness  and  need,  and  the  need  of  those  to  whom  they  go — and  at  the 
same  time  with  ever  deeper  conviction  of  the  Saviour’s  adaptability  to  every  need  of 
the  human  soul ; of  the  religious  paper  which  with  its  hammer  blows  has  obliged  the 
clerical  paper  to  flee  from  all  discussion — of  what  could  not  one  speak?  Of  one  of 
the  daily  papers  whose  editor,  the  husband  of  one  of  our  earnest  members,  has  been 
excommunicated  because  he  would  publish  in  his  paper  the  news  of  the  work  of  the 
‘damnable  American  Protestantism’  in  the  State.  Pray  for  him  that  he  may  not  be 
merely  a ‘carpenter  of  Noah’s  ark,’  but  may  find  refuge  in  Him  who  is  the  only  safe 
refuge  from  life’s  storm.” 

The  church  at  Cachoeira  has  more  than  held  its  own,  all  the  meetings  there  being 
well  attended.  Mr.  McCall  says  that  of  sixteen  or  more  who  were  to  have  been 
received  into  the  church  eight  were  waiting  for  a month  till  their  relatives  could  be 
present,  while  “others  from  sheer  poverty  are  waiting  till  they  can  get  clothes  or 
shoes.”  Death  had  taken  away  two  members  of  the  church,  one  of  whom,  a young 
woman,  gave  a beautiful  testimony  and  worked  hard  for  the  salvation  of  her  parents 
and  relatives.  “Since  her  death  I have  received  on  profession  of  faith  a brother  and 
a sister  of  hers.  I have  another  brother  in  my  inquirers’  class,  and  hope  soon  to 
baptize  the  mother,  who  but  for  her  extreme  poverty  would  have  professed  her  faith 
this  month. 

“A  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been  formed  and  has  now  over  thirty  members. 
The  Sunday-schools  and  other  classes  keep  up  in  numbers  and  interest.  A canoe  has 
been  bought  to  try  to  solve  the  river  difficulty.  The  members  give  of  their  deep 
poverty.  The  men  are  always  willing  to  conduct  a church  service,  though  not  always 
as  capable.  I heard  on  my  return  from  a trip  that  one  of  them  in  conducting  the 
regular  service  said  that  ‘Though  he  had  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  text  he  would 
do  what  he  could.’  But  more  than  can  be  ever  explained  by  figures  is  the  gradual  way 
we  are  working  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  every  day  our  friends  seem  to 
increase.” 

The  Brazilian  pastor,  Rev.  Landelino  de  Oliveira  Lima,  working  at  Estaneia  de 
Sergipe,  in  his  annual  report  writes  as  follows : 


“In  Larangeiras  there  is  encouraging  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  Several  are  preparing  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  services  are 
remarkably  well  attended.  The  number  of  members  there  is  30,  and  the  attendance 
at  worship  is  about  200  and  on  special  occasions  more  than  400  have  been  counted. 
That  is,  inside  the  church  we  generally  have  about  100  and  the  others  crowd  around 
windows  and  doors  but  give  the  same  attention  as  those  inside.  Because  of  this  move- 
ment in  Larangeiras,  the  priest,  being  terribly  annoyed,  has  started  a war  against  us, 
using  every  possible  means  to  offend  us  and  stop  the  work,  even  from  the  pulpit  in- 
sinuating vile  lies  about  the  evangelical  religion  and  threatening  to  excommunicate 
those  who  frequent  the  meetings.  The  people  pay  no  attention  to  his  threats.  The 
time  has  passed  in  which  excommunications  were  thunderbolts  in  the  priest’s  hands, 
and  his  threats  to  be  dreaded.  To-day,  in  spite  of  the  discovery  of  the  pope’s  infalli- 
bility, the  majority  of  the  people  hold  ridiculous  such  a doctrine,  and  as  an  attempt 
against  the  divine  right  to  reign  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  people  of  Larangeiras  have 
paid  little  attention  to  the  priest’s  anger,  our  meetings  continuing  to  be  well  attended. 
We  expect  great  results  from  the  present  interest  in  that  city.” 

ITINERATING  IN  BRAZIL. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Finley  writes  as  follows  of  a tour  through  the  country  field  recently 
taken  up  by  him : 

“I  am  back  at  the  great  shrine  town  called  ‘Good  Jesus  of  the  Cave’  (Bon  Jesus 
da  Lapa).  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  persons  attend. 
They  come  from  great  distances,  and  bring  their  offerings,  so  that  the  shrine  is  very 
rich.  The  church  is  a natural  cave  in  a mountain  that  rises  abruptly  on  the  bank  of 
the  San  Francisco  River,  and  there  is  no  other  mountain  within  eight  miles.  An  old 
monk,  a Jesuit,  who  had  come  here,  found  the  cave  and  made  a church  of  it,  carving 
an  image  that  they  afterward  said  God  had  left  there.  The  cave  formerly  was  full  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and  one  of  these  formed  the  altar.  Some  years  ago  the 
altar  was  burnt,  and  some  said  the  Protestants  did  it.  The  Archbishop  published  a 
letter  asking  for  gifts  to  rebuild  the  church  and  the  altar;  and  now,  although  larger, 
it  has  not  the  beauty  that  was  its  greatest  charm  formerly.  They  have  spoiled  it  in 
the  gaudy  paint  and  false  walls,  and  all  the  natural  beauty  has  gone. 

“The  image  of  the  ‘Bon  Jesus’  is  a great  miracle  worker.  The  first  miracle  was 
the  saving  of  the  child  of  a woman  who  was  washing  the  church.  The  child  fell  from 
the  window  at  the  side,  and  fell  in  the  water  at  least  a hundred  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fish  called  piranhas,  that  are  ravenous  for  flesh ; and  the  image  saved  the  child,  for 
there  was  not  a scratch  on  it.  Although  there  was  a ring  of  piranhas  around  it,  they 
simply  looked  at  it,  and  kept  their  distance.  Another  way  of  telling  the  miracle  was, 
that  the  child  did  not  fall  to  the  ground;  but  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
image,  it  was  kept  suspended  in  the  air.  How  they  got  it  down  out  of  the  air,  the 
story  does  not  say. 

“Now  there  are  thousands  of  miracles.  The  diamond  hunter  makes  a vow  to  the 
‘Bon  Jesus  da  Lapa,’  that  if  he  finds  a diamond  through  his  help,  a journey  will  be 
made  to  the  shrine.  Sick  people  are  cured  by  the  image,  and  of  course  the  vow  must 
be  paid.  Sailors  who  are  drowning  call  on  the  image,  and  are  saved;  and  they  tell 
the  story  of  a Protestant  who  would  not  call  for  help  to  the  image,  and  was  drowned. 
Of  course  they  make  the  story  fit  the  end  they  wish.  But  the  part  that  is  the  hardest 
to  explain  from  the  Romish  side  is  why  the  people  that  live  here  don’t  believe  in  the 
image. 

“We  have  had  worship,  and  very  nearly  all  the  people  have  come  out  to  the  meet- 
ings. When  the  friar  preached  the  other  day,  he  did  not  talk  against  us,  but  said,  ‘Do 
not  leave  your  old  religion.  Bon  Jesus  da  Lapa  is  best.’  He  did  not  dare  talk  against 
us,  as  he  is  afraid  the  people  will  leave  the  Romish  religion.  The  friars  here  are  from 
the  Philippines.  I went  to  call  on  one,  and  he  said  he  had  sorry  recollections  of  his 
imprisonment  in  Manila. 

“Next  week  I take  steamer  for  the  farthest  point  that  the  steamer  goes,  and  I 
shall  come  down  in  a canoe.  I hear  of  people  up  river  who  love  the  Gospel,  and  I 
am  sure  God  has  some  there  who  will  accept  Him.  I am  going  never  doubting;  because 
“ ‘Our  doubts  are  traitors 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt.’ 


“And  so  I am  going  to  attempt  all,  knowing  that  He  will  bless.” 

Later  he  writes  of  further  experiences  of  this  trip:  “Taking  steamer  I came  up 
the  river  452  miles  to  the  head  of  navigation.  Then  I bought  two  canoes ; and,  mak- 
ing a raft  of  sticks  from  one  to  the  other  and  covering  them  with  hides,  also  making 
a roof  of  hides,  we  had  our  house,  which  was  even  rainproof. 

“The  first  night,  by  a lack  of  care  everything  was  wet,  and  we  had  to  stay  a day 
drying  out  books  and  clothes ; but  from  that  time  on,  the  trip  has  been  a fine  one. 
We  touched  in  five  places,  and  made  236  miles  in  that  way,  staying  two  or  three  nights- 
in  each  place,  and  having  crowds  out.  I don't  know  how  to  explain  the  large  audiences,, 
except  that  God  is  opening  up  this  field.  In  places  where  they  did  not  at  first  want 
us  to  stop,  when  we  were  about  to  leave,  they  asked  us  to  stay  longer. 

“On  the  steamer  God  gave  us  the  privilege  of  winning  the  good  will  of  my  fellow' 
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passengers  and  the  officials,  and  they  let  me  show  what  our  religion  was ; and  so  all' 
along,  the  people  were  expecting  our  return.  Even  in  the  places  where  the  vicars 
preached  against  us  the  people  came  out  in  crowds ; and  in  one  place,  we  had  every 
one  out,  even  to  the  babies.  I am  very  favorably  impressed  with  this  field.  The  people 
are  devoted  to  their  religion,  but  are  open  to  conviction. 

“The  trip  was  fine.  Oh ! How  I did  sleep  at  night  travelling  in  the  river.  After 
the  last  meeting  we  always  started  and  made  the  trip  at  night  on  account  of  the  heat. 
In  the  cool  of  the  night,  we  lay  under  the  covering  open  at  the  sides,  with  the  moon- 
light shedding  its  brilliance  on  the  water,  and  the  ripple  of  the  oars.  A distant  loon 
would  cry,  or  the  watchdog  of  some  solitary  house,  seeing  a moving,  silent  object  on 
the  water,  would  give  warning.  Sometimes  we  would  pass  the  time  singing.  The 
river  is  over  half  a mile  wide  here.  Early  in  the  morning  we  would  hear  the  monkeys 
roaring  along  the  river.  They  are  of  a large  species,  which  you  can  hear  for  miles. 
We  would  make  for  the  shore,  where  the  men  prepared  coffee,  and  again  we  would' 


start.  When  we  arrived  in  a place,  we  would  stay  aboard  the  raft  and  look  only  for 
a place  to  have  worship. 

“I  am  here  for  a week’s  services.  The  people  here  are  very  fanatical  and  some 
stones  have  been  thrown.  However,  the  better  class  attend  our  worship  and  the 
audiences  have  been  about  300. 

“This  part  of  the  trip  is  the  best  I ever  made.  There  is  a fascination  in  this 
opening  up  of  fields,  that  I am  sure  will  unfit  me  for  a settled  work.  This  ‘always 
going  on’  is  glorious.  In  one  place  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I had  to  repeat  my 
‘conference’  a second  time  immediately,  so  that  instead  of  talking  or  preaching  once, 
I had  two  services.  The  first  crowd  went  out  and  the  second  came  in.  Isn’t  that  grand  ? 

“Here  the  crowds  fill  the  house  and  extend  out  into  the  halls  and  even  into  the 
yard.  Pray  for  this  work.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  blessing  his  work,  and  I am 
sure  that  sooner  or  later  He  will  call  many  to  his  Church.  Our  hymns  are  being  sung 
in  the  street  already,  and  people  are  sending  for  books  to  learn  the  words.  I feel  very 
much  encouraged,  and  hope  that  God  may  still  use  me  for  his  glory.” 


CHILE. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  people  and  hatred  of  the  priests  in  South  American  coun- 
tries cause  the  frequent  closing  of  chapels  already  opened.  In  Santiago,  landlords 
who  at  first  are  very  brave  in  renting  their  houses  as  places  of  worship,  very  soon 
show  the  white  feather.  In  one  case  where  the  landlord  refused  to  allow  the  meetings 
to  go  on,  the  furniture  was  moved  to  a commodious  room  on  Dardignac  Street  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mapecho  River;  but  though  the  most  explicit  explanations  had  been 
made  as  to  the  meetings,  the  very  first  meeting  was  abruptly  closed  by  the  owner,  and 
the  missionary  was  barred  out  of  a room  he  had  paid  for.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
the  rent  back,  and  a meeting  was  never  held  in  the  place.  Diligent  but  fruitless  search 
was  made  for  another  place  on  that  side  of  the  river;  and  finally  a neglected  section 
east  of  the  principal  railroad  station  was  chosen.  On  September  8th  a new  chapel  was 
opened  on  the  street  called  “Union  Americana”  where  it  unites  with  “Molina”  and  the 
“Avenida  Sur”  (South  Avenue),  a fine  center  distant  from  all  the  churches,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a numerous  population.  The  meetings  immediately  attracted  attention, 
and  soon  became  the  object  of  hostile  attacks.  Mud,  firecrackers,  stones  and  eggs 
were  thrown,  fortunately  without  causing  much  damage,  and  the  police  at  times  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  order.  A hundred  or  more  people  sometimes  gathered  about  the 
door,  doubtless  drawn  in  large  part  to  break  up  the  meeting,  or  out  of  curiosity  to 
watch  developments.  Twice  kerosene  oil  was  poured  on  the  door  as  though  to  set 
fire  to  the  house,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  owner,  and  to  drive  the  evangelists  away; 
and  he  finally  gave  them  two  months’  notice  to  find  another  room.  It  seemed,  humanly 
speaking,  impossible  to  find  another  room  in  the  vicinity.  A better  one  was  found  on 
the  same  street,  a few  blocks  nearer  the  Alameda,  but  the  preachers  were  only  allowed 
to  occupy  it  a month,  as  the  owner,  a woman,  heard  of  some  of  the  demonstrations 
in  the  other  place,  and  became  frightened.  A number  of  Christians,  including  women, 
faithfully  attended  these  meetings,  took  part  and  helped  to  keep  order,  and  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  movement,  several  became  interested  in  the  Gospel  if  not  converted. 


The  year  of  the  “Instituto  Ingles,”  our  flourishing  school,  began  on  March  4th  and 
closed  on  December  22d,  when  eleven  young  men  were  given  the  diploma  of  the 
institution.  The  matriculation  in  all  departments  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  reaching  273.  At  least  fifty  boys  and  young  men  were  turned  away 
because  of  a lack  of  dormitory  space,  many  of  the  applicants  being  of  the  first  families 
of  Chile.  In  one  case  a Senator  came  with  three  boys,  and  wished  to  leave  them  as 
boarders.  There  was  not  room  for  another  student,  and  he  had  to  take  them  to  the 
priest  school,  known  as  “The  French  Fathers.”  There  was  an  average  of  125  board- 
ing students  during  the  year,  as  many  as  can  be  conveniently  handled.  The  discipline 
of  the  school,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  and  the  narrow  quarters,  was  excellent. 

Four  young  men  have  united  with  the  city  churches  during  the  year  on  confession 
of  faith,  and  others  will  unite  soon.  Many  have  bought  Bibles  and  are  reading  them 
for  themselves,  and  the  attention  in  morning  prayers  and  in  all  the  classes  of  Bible 
Study  has  been  keener  than  ever  before. 


“This  year  we  have  had  to  do  away  with  all  public  exercises,  because  of  the  lack 
of  a suitable  room.  To  accommodate  all  who  ought  to  have  been  invited,  we  should 
have  needed  at  least  450  sittings.  The  small  room  heretofore  used  will  not  seat  over 
250.  On  rainy  days,  in  particular,  we  feel  the  need  of  a room  in  which  the  boys  may 
not  only  find  refuge  from  the  rain,  but  may  at  the  same  time  be  trained  in  physical 
exercises,  which  not  only  develope  the  body,  but  tend  to  keep  under  the  animal  spirits, 
by  giving  them  something  rational  on  which  to  expend  their  superfluous  strength.” 

Correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  some  gentlemen  in  Bolivia  who  repre- 
sent the  President  and  the  Cabinet  of  that  Republic.  The  acceptance  of  propositions 
made  by  them  would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  republic,  and  might  have  been  the  means  of  opening  up  the  entire 
country  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Such  an  opportunity  comes  but  rarely  to  a 

Mission;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  workers  were  unable  to  accept  the  very 

advantageous  conditions  offered.  It  was  voted  that  a visit  should  be  made  to  La  Paz 

during  vacation ; but  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  to  take  up  the  work,  and  the  lack 

of  teachers  in  the  Instituto,  made  the  visit  impossible.  It  is  probable  that  the  oppor- 
tunity so  favorably  presented  will  be  lost,  and  Bolivia  may  not  again  offer  the  unusual 
advantages  promised  by  its  government  in  1904.  The  matter  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  Bolivia;  and  many  letters  have  come  expressing  the  hope  that  a school  might 
be  established  in  that  country  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  Instituto  Ingles. 

At  Concepcion,  open-air  meetings  were  held  during  the  summer  months.  At  the 
beginning  there  was  great  opposition,  and  the  pastor,  Mr.  Moran,  was  thrown  in  prison 
because  he,  like  Peter,  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  man.  But  through  this  very  act 
many  people  were  led  to  examine  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries ; and,  as  is  always 
the  case,  many  found  that  it  was  the  very  truth  which  they  had  been  wanting.  In 
these  meetings  many  people  have  been  reached  who  would  never  go  to  a preaching 
service  at  a regular  church,  and  many  are  being  converted  each  Sunday. 


COLOMBIA. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  anti-American  feeling,  on  account  of  the  secession 
of  Panama,  and  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
the  Canal.  As  the  missionaries  are,  of  course,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  this 
feeling  became  to  some  extent  a hindrance  to  the  work,  but  it  did  not  manifest  itself 
by  demonstration  against  individuals  in  any  personal  way.  Subsequent  events  perhaps 
show  that  it  was  an  excuse  rather  than  the  reason  for  opposition  to  church  or  school 
work,  and  that  if  the  opposition  had  not  taken  that  form  it  would  have  taken  some 
other.  For  the  future  of  the  work  in  the  interior  of  Colombia  there  will  be  required 
courage  in  no  small  degree,  and  consecrated  skill  in  conducting  the  work  and  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.  “The  door  of  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  opened,  and  some 
measure  of  blessing  given  on  what  has  been  done,  so  we  pray  for  yet  greater  blessings 
and  the  grace  to  work  as  God  would  have  us  do.”  The  whole  Church  will  unite  with 
our  representatives  in  this  prayer. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  Venezuela  are  at  present  very  trying.  The  common 
wage  earners  of  the  country  are  perishing  for  lack  of  work.  No  capital  will  enter 
this  danger  zone.  Hence  the  labor  supply  largely  exceeds  the  demand ; and  only  the 
cheap  fruits  and  kind  climate  of  the  land  keep  the  souls  and  bodies  of  many  from 
quickly  parting  company.  As  evidence,  the  multiplication  of  rum-shops  and  shops  for 
sale  of  old  or  second-hand  furniture  is  now  out  of  all  proportion,  and  still  increasing. 
The  finest,  old  mahogany  pieces  and  other  heirlooms  of  value  are  the  feature  of  these 
shops,  which  are  to  be  met  at  every  turn-in  the  most  eligible  places  as  well  as  the 
back  streets  and  corners,  for  the  most  eligible  places  otherwise  would  find  all  occupa- 
tion gone. 

Meantime  our  work  has  not  only  held  its  own  in  the  chapel  congregations,  but 
there  is  the  addition  of  a large  family,  Spanish  born,  of  father,  mother  and  six 
daughters,  two  sons,  one  son-in-law,  perhaps  two,  and  one  grandson.  The  father 
and  son-in-law  do  not  profess  conversion,  but  are  “convinced.”  The  mother  and  two 
daughters  have  been  baptized  on  confession  of  faith.  There  is  also  a middle-aged 
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convert  from  spiritism,  but  spiritism  which  reads  the  Bible — wrongly  indeed — but 
not  a little ; so  that  now,  with  the  “key,”  he  has  unlocked  “the  golden  treasury,”  and 
is  not  willing  to  read  anything  but  the  Bible.  He  has  good  mental  gifts,  is  also  of 
Spanish  origin,  very  gentle  in  spirit,  willing  to  work.  He  has  by  letter  as  well  as  by 
word  of  mouth  formally  cut  all  relations  with  the  spiritist  center  in  Caracas ; and 
visits  former  friends  of  that  cult,  seeking  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  incoming  and 
indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 


PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Doltz  writes : “Last  year  was  the  best  year  which  our  station  and  our  Mission 
has  yet  seen.  Four  hundred  and  two  converts  were  baptized  by  Dr.  Hall  and  myself,  an 
increase  of  over  ioo  per  cent.,  bringing  our  membership  here  up  to  746.  The  total 
number  of  accessions  in  the  whole  Mission  was  about  1,100,  an  increase  of  just  100 
per  cent.,  making  the  total  number  of  the  communicants  in  the  seven  stations  of  the 
Mission  between  2,200  and  2,300. 

“In  Iloilo  the  growth  has  not  been  in  number  only,  but  also  in  strength.  With 
$1,500  sent  us  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted a very  neat  little  chapel;  so  that  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  leave  the  dingy 
warehouse  where  we  have  been  worshipping  for  four  years.  At  the  dedication  service 
about  500  people  were  present,  Americans,  Spaniards,  Chinamen  and  Filipinos,  all  of 
whom  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  The  Word  in  their  own  language.  While  the  chapel 
was  nearing  completion,  the  Filipino  congregation,  which  in  Iloilo  numbers  about  107 
members,  voted  to  call  and  support  as  its  own  pastor  one  of  the  native  evangelists 
who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Mission  for  about  four  years. 

“Near  the  chapel,  we  expect  to  erect  a hospital  for  Filipinos  and  foreigners.  Plans 
are  already  drawn  and  $5,000  gold  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Board.  The  $2,500 
over  this  amount  which  the  building  will  cost  we  are  raising  here  on  the  ground.  This 
will  be  the  only  hospital  for  Filipinos  and  foreigners  in  the  island,  outside  of  the 
American  military  hospitals,  which  are  only  open  to  those  connected  with  the  military 
government,  except  in  life  or  death  cases. 

“As  examples  of  the  fruitfulness  of  this  hospital  work,  a paralytic  who  was  converted 
in  the  hospital  is  now  up  in  the  interior  teaching  the  people  of  a mountain  village. 
A lame  man  was  brought  in  with  both  legs  broken.  I found  him  on  one  of  my  trips 
about  30  miles  from  here.  He  had  fallen  from  a cocoanut  tree  ten  months  before  and 
broken  both  his  legs,  one  at  the  ankle  and  the  other  at  the  knee.  During  all  those 
ten  months  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  hut,  without  the  least  attention  being 
given  to  his  wound.  Both  fractures  had  healed,  the  bones  knitting  so  that  the  legs 
were  crooked,  but  a flesh  wound  on  one  leg  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  bones  was 
still  festering.  I offered  his  brother  five  pesos  if  he  would  get  another  man  and  carry 
the  poor  fellow  in  to  Iloilo,  but  that  was  not  a sufficient  inducement.  Finally  the 
Christian  men  brought  him  into  the  hospital,  where  it  was  found  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  straighten  out  his  legs  without  serious  operations,  the  success  of  which 
would  have  been  doubtful.  After  three  months,  however,  his  legs  had  gotten  so  much 
stronger  and  his  general  health  had  improved  so  that  he  could  hobble  down  to  the 
beach,  where  he  could  get  a boat  back  to  within  six  miles  of  his  home.  He  came  to 
me  with  a shining  face,  and  begged  me  for  a Testament  that  he  might  teach  the  people 
of  his  village  the  glorious  news  which  he  had  learned  at  the  hospital.  On  my  last  trip 
in  his  neighborhood  he  hobbled  three  miles  with  the  aid  of  a crutch  that  he  might 
confess  his  faith  and  receive  baptism. 

“Our  little  congregation  of  35  Chinese  is  also  making  very  gratifying  progress. 
As  you  know,  the  Chinese  are  the  merchants  of  the  islands,  practically  all  the  business 
in  every  line  being  in  their  hands.  These  35  have  just  subscribed  $200  gold  to  send 
one  of  their  number,  a bright  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tuan  Su-Wong,  back  to 
Amoy  for  a year’s  study,  so  that  he  may  come  back  next  year  and  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  work  among  the  thousand  or  more  Chinamen  here  in  Iloilo. 

“Several  of  our  Iloilo  members  work  for  the  Q.  M.  department  of  the  army,  one 
in  the  saddler’s  shop  and  one  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  Here  they  are  thrown  in 
contact  with  a class  of  Americans  whose  ideals  are  anything  but  high,  men  who  live 
with  native  women,  spend  their  leisure  time  gambling  and  drinking,  and  take  the 
name  of  God  upon  their  lips  only  in  oaths.  Recently  I was  speaking  to  the  black- 
smith’s boss,  who  told  me  that  formerly  Simeon  used  to  be  a terror.  His  violent 


temper  at  times  made  him  a menace  to  his  companions,  while  his  habits  of  drinking 
and  gambling  made  him  very  unreliable.  ‘Now,’  said  his  boss,  ‘he  is  the  steadiest  man 
we  have.’  When  we  examined  this  man,  who  is  one  of  our  street  preachers,  as  to  his 
Christian  experience,  he  told  us  that  often  he  had  thought  of  leaving  his  position 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  unwholesome  environment.  By  doing  that,  however,  he 
was  afraid  that  he  would  shirk  his  duty  and  so  he  stayed  on,  ‘daily,’  as  he  said,  ‘taking 
up  his  cross  and  bearing  it  after  the  Master.’  ” 


